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Out Of The Confusion 
of suggestions relative to the reorganization of the courses in history 


two ideas have taken definite form. 


One of these ideas is that the 


Content Of History 


shall have more to do with the growth of democracy and all other 
movements and influences that leave their impress on the lives of the 


people. The other is that 


Method In History 
must be such that it will lead the pupil to clear and definite thinking, 


to intelligent citizenship. 





An examination of the following texts will reveal that in respect 
to these two ideas the authors have led the way. In the three books 
Beard and Bagley: A First Course in American History. 
(For the Fifth Grade) 
Beard and Bagley: The History of the American People. 
(For the Seventh and Eighth Grades) 
Beard and Beard: A History of the United States. 
(For the High School) 
both these ideas have been incorporated. 

The old chronological plan of treatment has been subordinated. 
The great influences and movements in history are traced from their 
inception, and their significance is shown. 

The problem method has been employed, providing for initiative 
in thinking and the reaching of definite conclusions. 





The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AS A 
FACTOR IN AMERICANIZATION 
“‘The Teaching of History 


Ameri 


THE subject, 


a Factor in involves 


‘anization,’ 


swers to three important questions. 
What is history ? What is Americaniza 
nn? How is history related to Americani 


1 


first question is relatively 


tion?’’ The 
second is difficult 


beeause of 


simple; the 
the eonfliets it occasions; the third finds its 
solution in the answer of the other two. 
What 
irious definitions 


the simple thought, that after all ‘‘ His 


is history? An analysis of the 


that are advanced leads 
tory is everything that ever happened.”’ 
n a word it is the past—the infinite past 
e of the This defini 


yn and its significance can be more easily 


present moment. 


ippreciated by a little reflection upon the 


persons give for reading and 


asons that 
studying history. 
Men study history with many different 


Librarians tell us that 


objeetives in view. 


] 


ranks second to literature in the number 


f books that are taken from the s 
Why is this so? Allow 


briefest outline what more 


me to present in 
than a thousand 
prospective teachers and many more teach 
ers in service have given me as their reason 
for reading this subject. 

The great majority of persons whom I 
have met in classes read history books for 
the same reason that leads them to litera- 
ture. They find their recreation 
History furnishes one with a good pastime. 
Folks take to it. 

1 Delivered at Conference on 
Citizenship ealled by the United States Commis 
Education, Dr, P. P. Atlantic 
1921, 2 P.M. 


there. 


It is a good hobby and 
Americanization and 
sioner of Claxton, 


City, February 28, 
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Number 334 


IS frequi ntly ridden Roosevelt ’s 


‘Winning of the West’’ is absorbinglv in 


+5 ] + . 
ne asicde t of its histor 


from the fae 


ography is 


literary or historical value. Roosevelt 


President Wilson and many others hav 
written volumes about ‘‘ History as Litera 
ture’’ and every one recognizes all litera 
ture as but one phase of history. There are 


books of slight value that are 
popular because of the 


‘<The 
and Frank, is 


many lite rary 
facts they present of 


War,”’ by 


e! joving a wid 


the past Stakes of the 


Stoddard 


‘reulation, although it is merely a 


tion of notes. The past in almost anv of its 


that ++ 


heecomes a 


recreational factor in the lives of many 


people. 
Many persons study history in order to 


find a way of meeting their problems, if 


not actually to diseover solutions to them. 


There is a growing tendency to preface 


scientifie treatises with one or more chap 


] 


historieca nature. Current 
‘a babel of sounds’”’ to those 


nothing of the 


ters of a 
literature is 
who know little or past 
‘*“What’s happening in Europe’’ 


heeomes an 


and what 

is happening everywhere else 

increasingly hopeless mystery to those who 
The 


one’s knowledge 


are ignorant of history solution of 
every problem rests upon 
of historical 


ments. The past is the past of the present 


backgrounds and develop 


and so is its only trustworthy interpreta 
This knowledge of how present diffi 


attack 
’s thought of 


tion 


tal des one s 


came fo arise 


upon it as well as directs one 


eulty 








OS 
what is to come. Every problem must be 


attacked from the historical point of view. 
History is 
ideals. The 


verities behind the activity 


also read for the ascertain 


ment of earnest student of his 
rorv sees creat 
While actors and scenery are 


* ages, 


ever changing. the great drama of man re 


veals certain things that change not. Love, 


justice, purity, virility, righteousness, in- 


telligent loyalty or patriotism are seen to 
be the only abiding foundations upon which 
build. His 
between the vari 
A study of 
the past determines the permanent and the 
Miin 


Values’’ 


nations and individuals can 


tory thus differentiates 
ables and the constants in life. 


present. 


‘Eternal 


transient elements in the 
sterberg developed his 
from history, Just as Saint Paul learned of 
the way in which he should go, by follow- 


ing the 


history of his race, as it was re- 
corded in the Pentateuch. The method of 
the moralist and religionist is largely of a 
historical nature. 

Anyone who wants an angle of vision 
that reveals things in their proper relation 
Per- 


Intimacy 


and sequence must study history. 
spective is impossible without it. 
with the past gives one the bird’s-eye view 
and also the toad’s-eye view, which is so 
often ignored in our 


necessary and so 


thought of perspective. Through these two 
views, one can see the thing as a whole or 
Rob- 
inson, in a masterful chapter in his ‘‘ The 
New History,’ called the ‘‘Spirit of the 


Conservative,’ indicates the perspective of 


any part of it in the finest analysis. 


a developing progress in history. Any sane 
person who is convinced of this inherent 
law of progress sees the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to interfere with its fullest devel- 
opment. To get the perspective of progress 
is to be progressive—that is, forward-look- 
ing and forward-moving. History develops 


perspective. 
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Some people go to history to get a mue 
needed shock. History ean lift one out of 
into which minds are so apt to fa 
Minds are like the 


The more history the mir 


ruts, 
heavenly bodies—th¢ 
move in orbits. 
pursues, the greater its orbit becomes. T} 
striking contrasts and the subtle similar 
ties it affords on every page shock one out 
of the 


History is a wholesome jar to conventional 


narrow confines of the here and now 
thought, passive acquiescence and trad 
tional activity. The past offers criticism of 


the present to make the future what 


should be. 


namie foree. 


Historical knowledge is a dy 
The unconscious development 

of the race, through the wasteful process of 

electrified 


trial error-success, is into the 


eonsecious guidance and control of all ac 
In ‘‘Man’s Supreme Inheritance’’ 
found 


tory as well as anatomy and psychology. 


tivity. 


Alexander this truth through his 


Long before any psychologist investigated 
reason as a mental power or any philos 
opher argued its value, the historian dis 
abdication of chances 


covered the gradual 


in favor of reason. There is no shock ab 


sorber for those who travel over the road 
of yesterdays. 

History is satisfying. The past is irre 
Persons take to it as ducks take 
to water and for the 


There is present in everyone a his 


sistible. 
same reason—in 
stinet. 
tory instinct that demands expression. At 
a very early age the child begins his in- 
quiry into the past. How did I get here? 
What was before me? What 
father? sefore his father? 
without end. As with all 
history may be developed into a vice or 


was befor 
And so on 
instinets, this 
into a virtue; into the vice of believing all 
things without investigation, or into the 
virtue of intelligent inquiry and suspended 
judgments. Our anxiety to know the past 
should not hide the great fact from us that 
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overwhelming majority of the facts art 


st to us. 
other legitimate reason for 


There is one 


1g into history books. There is a vast 


ng 
mount of the past that is known and 
should be known for no better or worse rea 
. than that included in certain conven- 
s of a harmless sort. For instance, 
kind of American wou d one be { 


did not know that something of impor 


happened in 1776 or that the name 


bus is famous for other reasons than 


one 


Ohio so ealled its capital? No 


ild seek the justification of all his knowl 
y history by this standard of con 
nor would deny conven 
+ le ] . > ] + t} at f 
Va place here, equal to a al 
rded it in every other phase of life. 
Those who say they study history for 
¢ their mind or study it for its 


wn sake are thereby displaying such inno 
ce of modern thought that they can be 
passed over without further comment. 

We are beginning to see what history is. 
tudy of the past is popular, it is eap- 
vating, itis dynamic! It must be a vital 
factor in mind development. Do we realize 
ts significance to the fullest degree? 


Now let 


‘anization. 


us see what is meant by Ameri- 
Obviously it is a process for 
Americanism. But what is 
The 
and more often 
Too often the definition is 


aeve loping 
are numer 


reflecting 


Americanism ? answers 
us, conflicting 


heat than light. 


but another way of saying what I think 
and am is Americanism; what the other 


fellows who disagree with me think and are 
is un-Americanism. Such egoism, such un- 
fairness, such inhospitality would get no 


mention 


here if they were not so prevalent 

and persistent. 
Americanism is not a personal matter. 
‘ 


It would not be worth our consideration if 


it were so limited. It is more than any or 
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all of us. It may ‘lude in it elements 
which even transcend our ] ftiest thoughts 
Many definitions of Americanism are at 


Variance with concepts that hav: 


QU VeauUuLiLul 


considered true 


a definition that would be t small 


iccep 
nelude everything that is good, true and 
autifu 
ive formulated many defi s of 
(meri sn As soon as I was abou 
Dp e as final, | would find son 
d, beautifu rue or VIriie¢ it was 
iwluded. This meant further and fu 
ljustm Ss ul my definition becam 
<V? n is W | rv detensib va ‘ 
fo 
If w cept Americanism as the supremé 
| ind history as everything that has 
ever happened, the question arises, how ¢ar 
we organize he one and so teach it as t 
make the other a growing reality. The 
proper study of United States history 


might suggest an acceptable answer. 


A little over three centuries ago, a few 
hundred Europeans settled along the At 
Unlike 


in parts of the Americas, these 


coast. those who had pre 


lantic 
ceded them 
to the old 


had bade an everlasting farewell 


world. They had determined to work out 


their destinies in a new country, to build 


a new Civilization in a new world. 
settled in Ups along 
of the 


Each group became a complete eco 


They 
banks 


ocean, 


rivers that flowed into tl 


itself. It was self-sufficient, 


itsell 


nomi¢e unit in 


even a law unto The legislation of 


the mother country was never taken as 


seriously as it was formulated in Parlia 
ment. 


Each littl 


problem in its own way. 


Ind an 


; 


group solved the 


Examples « 


every kind of treatment from brutal massa 


ere of them to a friendly conciliation can be 


found in early colonial history. Thi 
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ynist had little time for consultation wit 
political superiors on the other side of th 
Atlant He had to meet the Indian as 
his own initiative directed. If the India 
presented a pressing problem, hunger and 
cold were even more uncompromising and 
urgent ones. Each little group had to do 
its utmost to keep \ The virgin soil 
and the vast forests challenged their in 
genuity. 

The savage enen the distan¢ from 
their native land, natural resources al 
about them and their own icity of pur 
pose conspired to make each little group a 
soulful entity. They began to love the 
group and the place on which the group 
settled. The very names, Salem, James 
town, Plymouth had_ real _ significance 
They were precious. Frontier econom) 
had developed frontier aff yns. Patriot 
ism was rightly a very local matter. 

The history of those times is filled with 
the rivalry of these small groups. They 
actua ly fought each other. The pretexts 


were many but the actual cause was always 


the same fierce struggle, first for existence 


and later for permanent establishment. 
But although these groups fought each 
other, within each group there was a re 


markable ealm and solidarity. The necessi- 


ties of life were almost common property. 
They were shared with a generosity that 
startles us. Schools and churches were or- 
ganized in almost every group. Roads were 
begun, wells digged, local government es- 
tablished, and local loyalty developed. 

The same economie forees that developed 
this town or loeal patriotism soon brought 
about a condition that made the state the 


I’m 
from 


sé 


Men began to say 
**T’m 


supreme entity. 


from Virginia,’’ and others 
New York.’’ Jamestown and Amsterdam 
secondary The 


to among 


matters. state 


struggle 


became 


eolonies began them- 
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selves. Intereolonial tariffs were estal 
lished. Money exchanges and bartering 


led to trying situations. Each state colo: 
had its own monetary system, transport 
tion facilities and an army. Differences i 
wealth, government, foreign influence an 
natural endowments, gave rise to ecountles 


rivalries. Intereolonial disorder took th: 
ot 
each state colony there was comparat 


The 


inelude 


place town disorder. However, withi 


town love had 


the 


unity and 


broadened to whole stat 


colony. Town prerogatives succumbed b 
fore growing state influence. Before thre 
renerations had lived and died, the stat: 
had beeome the chief factor in the ee 


nomie struggle. But that was not the end 

The had 
settlement, that had enlarged it to inelude 
the to 


economic forees that made the 


state, began n 
After all, 


England section were in the sam 


whole operate ( 


larger plane. the eolonies 1 
the New 
position. Only extraneous considerations 
such as political lines, separated Massachu 


Rhode Island New Hamp 


Definite economie factors were ma 


setts from or 
shire. 
Sectional unity was being 
Men speak 
Influence’’ and ‘‘New England 


other 


king them one. 


established. began to 


‘Southern 
each 


Influence’ antagonizing 


New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


as 
were becoming a block. Three distinct see 
The revolution inter 
f these 


ruggle to est 


=e 4 


tional feelings arose. 
fered with the development sec 
tional feelings and the st ablis} 
a nation prevented that feeling from man 

festing itself in too powerful a fashion. 
But it did reach its climax and that with 
tremendous impetus. 

The Civil War did not destroy sectiona 
economy, sectional feeling, sectional patriot- 
ism, any more than sectional economy had 
and 


completely obliterated state feeling 


patriotism, or any more than state economy 
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had taken away a | the town feeling. The 

Civil War simply marks the highest points 

f sectional development and the beginning 
national supremacy. 

ineoln had said, ‘‘We are physically 

The United States began to feel con 

scious of this about the middle of the nin 


th century. But how far was national 


supremacy developed at the beginning of 
| ) rT" 1 
nineteenth century ! The same eco 
? l I ees that } ad a vile t eft ‘ } | 
l Sta had mad Sf nm. now 
mad na l Just as a sto S cast 
water and sends forth its vibrator 
s to the very limits of the shore lin 


so did town economy widen gradually int 
nal economy ; town patriotism into na 


patriotism. Meanwhile there were 


vs conservatives in the land who ob 
1 to inereasing the field of endeavor, 
SW S rad ils, who adv ited inereas 
9 further tl ynditions would war 


ant. But the vas majority, aiways san 
nd more or less disciplined, accepted 


the developing economy. They gradually 


moved cooperative thought from the town 


President Monroe shocked his country 


+ 


men, as well as certain leading statesmen 
in Europe, by stating the doctrine that 
bears his name. Although some think the 
Monroe Doctrine a great triumph for na 


+ 


ionalism, it really transcends it. It is 
built upon continental economy. His doe 
trine demanded a forward-looking program. 
It assumed interests above that of any na 
tion. Bolivar saw the same thing. He 
sang of the United States of the Americas. 
The A B C conferences bear witness to the 
same idea. There is a continental economy 
that no nation can ignore and with it must 
be developed a continental patriotism which 
shall fulfill Bolivar’s dreams. 


The Same story is repeated in the history 


f the leading ries in Furop Thos 
nations have s nerged in tl pas W 
renerat s. Gari Victor Ema 
l ire @ss i iw ! ris f It v fron 
i great number of . s. Bismar 
and Wilhelm the Gr : mie ve 
what was bef L868 n 

expression into a p Germa) 
They too saw nited E 
but with themselves t 

Whilt lat alization le mid 
oceans of blood, ever and anor se the 
voice of some farseeing truth si 

would ment something that s ( 
ke a United States Euro t 

llv a United State f the ‘} 

In ft nineteenth ¢ t 
Orient began { ever V 
effect f ¢ e non Jap 
China and Siam arose from feud tates 
and the ery of ‘‘Asia for the Asiaties 
ndieated ( tinental lovalty ere ! 
economy s in sive « rh wal 
rant it. 

The World W; was our \ C1 
War in the large. Two groups « tions 
were fighting each other to dominate the 
state that was in the maki: hint 1 
theless neither was powerful enoug 
prevent the impen disastet In bot 
eases a war ended in the establismment of 
a unit larger than either of the eontendi 
units. Cooperative « ! ed 
its ultimate limits. 

A study of American history from th 
point of view leaves the student telli 
gent grasp of what he owes to his loeal 


community, 


tion, his 


him to a desire to gi 


continent, 


his 


state his 


his world. It 


ive To 


nity that which the comm 


to expect 


world has a right 


nd t 


to expe 


his work 


et. Nat 


inity has ¢ 


leads 


eommu 


and internationalism, seetionalism a 


tionalism 


are 


? 
I 


li 


nger 


opposing 
rt oe 


iright 
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No que 1 n oft 


IS raised. 


superiority and inferiority 
problem here as elsewhere 
becomes a matter of proper distribution. 


uN 
oV 


deserve, is the eternal question. 


spheres 
As these 
spheres change, how should distribution be 
History 


does each of these 


muel} 


the change? 


readjusted to meet 
does more to answer such a question than 
His- 


any other subject in the curriculum. 


tory reveals an Americanism that is 
provincial, national and international—an 
Americanism that is growing with the 


same economic forees that stimulate and 


¢ else. 


develop everythin 


Galileo whispered with his last breath, 
It moves What moves, Galileo? 
‘Everything,’ is the reply! Everything 
should inelude history and Americaniza- 


tion. 
Americanism ineludes a thorough knowl- 


edge of how the United States came to be 
what it is, and a development through that 
of a sympathetic understand- 


Na- 


those 


knowledge 


the growth of other nations. 


ng of 


crow by laws as definite as 


the 


tions 


underlying physiological growth of 


the human being. Nations, as individuals, 
differ in everything but the common laws 
through which they live, move and have 
their being. 
The United 
quently referred to as a ‘‘melting pot.’’ 


States of America is fre- 
A study of our history brings the figure 
A study of other national 
the 


into question. 
and races makes figure 
ridiculous. Do 
to our shores to lose their individuality, 
their Do 
America to be fed everlastingly upon a 
that 
but not mueh of anything in particular? 


histories 


we want those who come 


intrinsie worth? we want 


stew tastes a little like everything 
Save us from stews and melting pots! 


shores in 


Italians are coming to our 
ever-increasing numbers. Do you know 
them? Do you know their history? Do 
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you know some of their number who have 
achieved everlasting fame as poets, sculp 
musicians, priests and 


tors, painters, 


what not? The historian is anxious for 
them to teach America to sing good music 
to love real art and be happy with little 
He the Italian to 


contribution he has to offer 


make whatever 
for the gen 
He 


America 


wants 


eral advancement of every value. 


is equally desirous of having 


reciprocate by contributing to him her 
best. 

Know Franee, and the knowledge of her 
keen intellects will prevent our wanting 


her citizens lost in the melting pot. The 


Frenchman in America emphasizes the 
pursuit, the place of 
Let 


mission and let us repay him by ail the 


value of seientifie 


sheer keenness. him perform his 


benefits America alone ean bestow. 
The Slav, the 


Teuton, the delightfully witty and hope 


dreamy virile, healthy 
ful Irish, and the masterful English, have 
their contributions to make. America too 
has something for each of them. Ameri- 


canism reverberates the strains of a tre- 
mendous world symphony in which all the 
varied the 


blended in a harmony as captivating and 


contributions of nations are 
inspiring as it is true and beautiful and 
Americanization is a process that 
makes for the differences 
that are good only in their blending. It 


food. 
harmony of 
equality as it does 
but 
equality another word for identity. 

said that in the southern 
states, people are judged by the standing 
of the family to which they belong. The 
is simply this—What is 
In the East, however, folks 
What do 
the 


recognizes national 


individual equality, does not make 


It has been 


question there 
your family? 

are judged by their knowledge. 
the there. In 


we are told 


know? is query 
that 


evaluation. 


you 
action is the sole 


What 


west, 


standard of ean you 
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—— an 
d challenges the newcomer there. In _ the most influential and most beloved phys 
New York, which has become a section as clan in the English-speaking world 
well as a state, the question is always of And, of this par ilar address Sir Fred 
money. How much do you own? is asked eric Kenyon has writte 
every stranger. Americanism in the It was f earning g, of 
hove sense makes all these demands of a_ eloquence r , eng 
Let the south emphasize family, let mpressed by his wv ms onty 
. mastery of great ucts i y 
east emphasize knowledge, the west ‘ ; Sh ee ” 
on, and New York material prosperity. Osler’s personal bibliograp ae 
Each is good but limited, and so each ean Ver Seven hundred and fifty s of = 
he met with objections. But the eombina- articles and published addresses aractel 
n is invineible, just as is the American ized says Dr. Welch by a *‘charm of sty 
sm that ineludes all of them. rarely found in medical and scientific pul 
History is a broad concept: it includes ‘ations’’; and to this friend Osler | 
entire past in its seope. Americani- ‘onfided that never before had he given s 
n is a broad concept: it includes much time and thought to the preparat 
ry eternal value in its compass. The f an address. 
are handmaidens of that democracy Sir William Os Was DOP! Bond 
hich considers its sole task one of bring Head, Ontario, July 12, 1849, educated at 
the ever-increasing abundant life to Toronto and MeGill universities in med 
the children of men. ‘ine and later studied at London, Berlin 
and Vienna. Five British universities hon 


Frepric P. WOELLNER 


“ LTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


im 


honoris whilt 


doctor of seier 
rom seve! her 


the degree of 


’ 


ored him and themselves by conferring 


“THE OLD HUMANITIES AND THE  (‘anadian. two British a 
NEW SCIENCE”—A REVIEW ie roy 
including Harvard and Ya came tl 

WHEN we attempt in these days of nee- [LJ,D. Durham and Tri: ded t} 
essary specialization to develop a correct )).C.L. and Christiania the Honorary M.D 
sense of relative values in education and to Qsler was. in turn. professor of the inst 
acquire and maintain a correct perspective tytes of medicine at MeGi of 4 
n the essentials of culture, the question of medicine at Pennsylvania: professor o 
the old humanities and the new science be- medicine at Johns Hopkins (1889-1904 
comes increasingly important. As a dis and Regius Professor medieit it Ox 
‘cussion of this question Sir William Osler’s ford (1905—1919 

naugural address as president of the Brit His eminence in the world of books is 
ish Classical Association, delivered at Ox- attested by his having held for s vears 
ford on May 16, 1919, is a masterpiece. Re the presidency of the British Bil - ipl 
garded as a contribution to the philosophy j¢a] Soejety. A 1e book-lover. his gr 
of conflict in educational thought it be- jnterest in books is confirmed in his ow? 
‘comes a classic. statement it bibliography was his 

\ former colleague of Osler’s in Amer- recreation. 

ica, Dr. William H. Welch, writing just He was likewise a great studen ma} 
after his death in December of 1919, paid and of individual men. and this also } 
: himself bears testimony in these words 


tribute to him as ‘‘the most widely known. 








SQ 

YZ 
ro a life-long interest in biography as a rea 
i. I have added a strong conviction of its value 
‘ } it 


Hlow 


resenting scholarship in medicine 


appropriate it was for Osler, rep- 
in its best 
form, to have been chosen to preside over 
that assembly of scholars, the British Clas- 
what a signal 


Association: and vet 


Of this and of other highly 


sical 
nonor it was. 
interesting matters concerning ‘‘the writer, 
learn 


to the 


his subject and the oceasion’’ we 


the memorial introduction 
Dr. 


One refrains with difficulty from quoting in 


much in 


supplied by Harvey Cushing. 


hook 


1: 


ightful and illuminating pages. 


Humanities and the New Sc1- 


full its de 


‘The Old 


ences, * opens with a happily phrased and 
humble disclaimer of any qualification of 

ther classical or seientifie learning which 
would warrant its author’s leeturing on 


; 


to this body of British Schol- 


learning’s 


1 ' 
His sub ject 
irs A 


erumbs”’ 


picker-up of 


*“mere 


lacking even the ‘‘traditional 


Latin and less Greek,’’ so Osler character- 
however, is his 


of teach- 


izes himself. Foreeful, 


prompt declaration that in a life 


ng and practise has come to realize the 
humanities in seienee not less 
There 
appreciation of those who have in 
Oxford 


‘tful and playful is the allusion to 


value of the 


than in general culture. follows an 


earlier 
scholarship famous, 


vears madi 


and respe 


‘these noble walls,’ themselves an audience 


indeed most appreciative of audiences,”’ 
An interpretation of the age in which he 


has lived follows next: 


To a childhood and youth came echoes of the 


controversy that Aristarchus began, Coy 


ontinued and Darwin ended, that put the micr 


‘An Alabama Student and other Biographical 
Essays,’’ 1908 (Pref 
? Houghton Mifflin, 1920 
3 This lecture was given in Divinity Room—‘‘ the 
beautiful assembly room in Oxford.’’— 


most 


Pref., p. Xviii. 
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cosm into line with the macrocosm and for 
1f Eden substituted the tell 


1. + 
Lucretius, 


Thus, 


classical 


characteristically by literary, 


and scientific references he re 
minds us of the age-long controversy which 
it has required to enable man to find his 
present place in nature’s scheme of things, 
to solve the riddle of the universe, and to 
understand evolution while still himself a 
part of that great process. In fact the first 
third of this little 
sophical approach to the changed conditions 
before the world of May, 1919. And what 


a keen and comprehensive grasp he has of 


book is really a philo 


history and of the philosophy of life! 


Unexpectedly we are given in a few 


striking paragraphs the philosophy of war, 
the place of science in warfare; how at 
Age of Force has followed man’s subjuga 
tion of nature to his needs; how in an era 
when an age of brotherliness seemed almost 
at hand came the greatest war in history, 
giving us a great victory ‘‘with the wreck 


mediwval autonomy to clear up,’’ 


age of 
with fears 
fretful 


and leaving us 
fail 
ban.”’ 

Were there 
giving the pages wherein the author writes 


of the 


lows when 


‘lest we ma\ 
to control the forces of Cali 


space we should insist on 


desolation of the world which fol 
‘a herd-emotion of hate sweeps 
a nation off its feet’’; of the appalling ef- 
fects of the first 1915; 
‘‘martial expediency soon compelled the 


gassings of how 
allies to enlist the resources of chemistry”’ 
of the reluctant but progressive acceptance 
of the theory of reprisals and air-raids; of 
fighting, 
‘into such hells of inconsistency does war 


Christians and so on—indeed, 
plunge the best of us.’’ 

Naturally follows the question whether 
learning—new or old—can save a nation, 


and Lettson, the historian of medicine, is 
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i as one who belleves ‘*that the in- ride g before su iestr t W it a traged 
-£ } . that es ssors of yw oa Traube and 
n of firearms has done more to pre- ip , . 
; Helmholtz and Billrot e made her a 
the destruction of the human species ' ' 
byword among the t s I s that fester 
in other a scovery —~and, Says smell far worse than weeds! 
The second third of this lecture is de 
ention and discernment of mind have made it a 
voted quite specifically to the general sub 
to rev st he ancient maxim that strength . 
— : . : 
vays prevailed over wisdon ject of the humanities, discussing first and 
: —T . . 
: most wittily with carefully worked out bio 
asks Osler: ; : , ‘ 
logical similes the function ir present 
s scienee reached such control over nature that : . . . : 
. world order of such an organization as tl 
enabie ir civilization to escape the iw of 
> + } ; . ] 
hesia writt ) know! ecords Br sh ( lassica Assoc i n tormed 1 
promote the development and maintain the 
> 
<} ¢ himself he 1 es 
; Amused indeed must its members have 
r! s so I * that material ¢ivilization Ss 
xe taelvsn for nowerful e1 been by their comparison to the earefully 
‘ eataclvsmie forees. powerful lg : 
ters of origin. may weaken as they pass out nursed larv# in a colony oft busy ants whose 
R Let this } wr hone n the present return for the are and nursing bestowed 
\t y rate the tire eracies n } 1 
| = sii ipon them is an exudation which is lapped 
) s with safety savs / 8 m 
, ry ] \ ritah! mhr he +} 
r 4 vhet} y } ip) reed as a \ wie ambrosia \ f 
t { rm! i T er science is 
ent of mechanical fore in rule w thirsty nurses and attendants; so must we 
> Ty thing e clear: thers — ; i 
= Pw ings are cia greeadlily lap up the monographs and m 
( verv different civilizat or there will 
mentaries exuded Dy these aretu l! 
' t a nd the other is that 
©! ¢ id 7 g ! nly y ! } l 
+ het with a ew science, suffice to Turning to his familiar realm of anat 
‘ } + , 1”. he $: ns The an } . ; : 
ition bent on self-destruc r omy and medicine and pointing ou he 
t + ling fact of t) var. fo) 
y ’ he ts t ( I i I ; 
mi ie ; necessary lubricating function in the bod 
’ t rst of national mega na i For : 
sl . wate dade omen of cen 6 if the hormones i lat ymne 
' In +} le nat i) 7 _— , +} ; n Ww +} +} Vita thvr d rlar Ocl 
‘ j. whe her lived | | , : 
= SnOWS ow he CLASS S al c rm 
materials W h do for society a arg 
. stand supreme in my memory, one was a 
the Dom, Berli: chich ‘‘not the great What the thyroid gland does for 
‘ hes k e 4 mere uncounted folk vidua 
Luther’s great hymn ‘‘] feste Burg ist Dr. Osler n vestigat r signifi 
© Gott With t huma es Germany never “ee , 
ecanee ort the term era hunid re Ss used 
( nd the proportion of students in her 
versit who et 1 Greek a at Oxford finds relative ttle change trom 
~ i i t - Cs , =) ‘ ‘ 
has been higher tha n any other countr the thirteenth centurm oO present time 
, 1) ] } . " 
rw ++or tha I the nt mer e ¢ sesienl ‘ssentia \ they i! (ire k a | Lat . Ww 
1] 
s of } scholars , sik learning reé 
es of r s ir In ’ Y = suuibes ovemenee oni the 
r to science and medicine she simply had the 
g | os : 
— hies natur mora nd a. 
for one scholar in other countries she had a philosopnl latura mora anda n i 
. , , y } 7 | 
n, and the monopoly of journals relating to physical. 
story of these s ibjects And she had science, As we unde rstand t té dav the we rd 
ed the world in the application of the prod ‘6 4 9 . . ‘ ler « ; 
, te humanities signihes practically a nose 
of the laboratory to the uses of everyday lif ; . 
mmer n tl rts a war Witha! sciences wnien relate t human ¢ivillzatior 
commeree, in e arts and in 4 ithal, 
Jeshurun, she waxed fat; and did ever such and the cont he humanities 
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as liberal arts, and professional studies and 
technology. 
the 


implied by the use of the word ‘‘humani- 


] > ] +} + wee + 
Classical period he eontras 


earlier 


ties’’ was that existing between human 
and divine—the study, for example, of 
various philosophies on the one hand and 


theology on the other. 
The 


indebted to that of 


extent to which our eivilization is 


an earlier day and the 
significance of the study of the humanities 


in the present liberal education are 


day 


words ° 


In these 


brought out 


One of the marvels, so commonplace that it has 
ceased t mar s, is the deep rooting of our 
civilizat n the s of Greece and Rome—mu 
of our dogmat religion, practically all the philos 
ophies, the models of our literature, the ideals of 
our democratie freedom, the fine and the technical 
arts. the f lamentals of science, and the basis of 
our law rhe humanities bring the student into 
contact th e master minds who gave us thes 
things—with the dead who never die, with those 

nmortal lives ‘‘not of now, nor of yesterday, but 
‘ VYAVS W 


This portion of the book concludes wit! 
the 


which the old humanities have been subject 


an examination of two directions in 


to criticism; namely, for their overwhelm- 


prominence which prevents, it is 


Ing 


claimed, the development of learning in 


other and more useful directions; and the 


method of teaching, which is characterized 


as antiquated and out of touch with pres 
ent needs. 

Osler’s own comment on these eriti 
cisms is, first: ‘‘It is not the dominance but 


the unequal dominance which is the cause 
of just complaint’’; and as to the methods 


of teaching he makes it clear that ‘‘apart 
from mental discipline the value of the an- 
cient languages is to give a key to their lit 
erature—yet ten years or more of study are 
now spent on Greek and Latin at the end 
of which time the beauties of the languages 
are still hid because of the pernicious way 


in which they are taught.’’ 
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During a certain portion of 





XIII, 


No 


VOL. 


Osler’s own estimate of the study of th: 


humanities ean best be given in his ow: 
words. 

I an pleading for the average ma 
whom to infect with the spirit of the humar . 


ift in education. 

the know! 
the O1d 
Oxford 


greatest singie g 


Admitting an admiration for 


demanded in this school of 


edge 


humanities, litera humaniores, at 


Osler frankly states that this wonder pales 


before the gasping astonishment of wl 
is not there. 
To him the new forces which have mad 


the modern world are totally ignored 


This he at 
that 


they are all Hellenic in origin. 


Tact classical 


tributes largely to the 
knowledge has been preserved primarily 
Mue! 


examples of 


ecclesiastical channels. 


through 


space is given to citations of 


foundations of modern se 


+] lacaieal 
LHhese Classical 


ence, foundations which he feels are prac 


tically unknown to graduates in the classics 
at Oxford. 


Two instances of this ‘‘shocking negleet’’ 


] 7 ‘ } } ’ ‘ 
he dwells on particularly. First, concer 


ing their profound ignorance of the science 


of Aristotle who in biology spoke ‘‘for th 


first time the language of modern science ;’ 


who was ‘‘first and foremost a biologist 


whose natural history studies influenced 


} 
( 


profoundly his sociology, his psychol ory 


% 


and his philosophy in general.’’ 
Indeed, adds Osler, 


For 2,000 years this founder of the scien ‘ 


embryology had neither rival 


nor wo 


His second specific example of neg 
relates to their ignorance of the scientific 
value of the work of the great nature-poet, 
Lueretius. Says Osler: 

ancients and mo 


the 


Unmatched the 


the vision of 


among 
Lucretius of continuity in 
ings of nature... and it is in a Latin poet that 
we find up-to-date views of the origin of the world 


and of the origin of man. 


It is evidently a great joy to this eminent 














turer, scientist and humanist to note the 
beginnings at Oxford of a movement for a 
proposed honor school wherein the prin- 
iples of philosophy are to be dealt with in 


relation to the sciences. 

Plato’s definition of science is essentially 
discovery of things as they really 
ind it is pointed out how everyday 

existence depends on the practical applica 
tion of discoveries in pure science by men 
ad no other motives than a seacch for 
knowledge of Nature’s laws. And interest 
ing examples are given of the present appli 
eation of discoveries, which applications 
were farthest from the mind of him who 
made the original discovery. 

With keen insight and amusing illustra 
Osler shows to what lengths the pres 
tendencies of over-specialization in 

scle may go, and how in so many 

tances the classical language of the Greeks 
s known to scientific men of to-day only as 
a source of supplying new labels for new 
products of over-specialization in science. 
Messages from ancient Greece to th 


world of to-day not unnaturally form the 


losing thoughts of this study of the old 
humanities and the new seienee. From 
Plato comes his econelusion after surveving 


the various forms of government in the 
ancient world: ‘‘States are as the men are. 
they grow out of human characteristics ;"’ 
the need of individual reconstruction being 
tl Greek message to modern democracy. 

And from Hippocrates—the Father of 
Medicine—does Osler derive his philosophy 
of life—‘‘The love of humanity associated 
with the love of his craft; the joy of work 
ing joined in each one to a true love of his 
brother.’’ 

This is wisdom. 

JOHN Boynton KAISER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Tacoma, WASH. 
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work He also urged a law requiring proper 6 P.M. Vesper services on the north front of 
2 . +} DP 7. P - » . \ 
laiiMcations for teachers and guaranteeing he Rotunda, Sermon by the Rey. Henry Van 
ideq late pay t teache rs possessing th se Dyk f Princeton 
~— R20 pw Orean ecita)l dedieat @s rn} 
jualifications. He also recommended a fuller ces EE 
¥ , P ' : : theatre; by Humphrey J. Stewart, municipal or 
1 i mn the normal sc} : i imend ‘ 
. ganist, San Diego, California. 
ae t f the « npulsory edu t I Vy so : 
, 7 } > ye > +; ] y\Y . 74 f 7 
t isure better educational opportunities for Wednesday, June 
ri ldr } : 
enildrey iit l l re =< I tl ( ~ . > pe 
Ir 1 an : e aid g 9:49 A.M. Enrollment of delegates at the Re 
} the state to publie educatior tunda 
| purpose t the | creating a ( 1! ll a.M. Reeeption of delegates and presentation 
f Edueatior s to neentrate educationa if greetings from instit itions, Cabell Hal We 
ipervision 11 ne body. The plan was recom come by the Honorable Westmoreland Dav s, "85 
mended by Dr. Finegan, the state superin governor of the commonwealth of Virginia. We 
tendent of pu nstruction, as part of his come by Edwin A, Aldern in, president of the 
sit fesponse |} } 1] re le 
mY ran fo+ Vic t duc + na rank ‘ r y R ponse y J A. ( Char er r t 
. yf he { lege of W Rai | Marv. Res L&E 
| . imong the states é 


to be neentrated in the new state counc 








P.M Services in dedieation of a memoria 
] » the af ae ae : _ — . 
2s : , e super end nt o1 pub] tablet to ne ilun of the Un versity of \ ryinia 
1 It is understood that it is t n service during the World War. Presentation by 
governor and of Dr. Fineg 4. D. Burksdale, acceptance by J. Stewart 1 
t thy \ shall be s widely rey J A. Cutchins, master of ceremonies 
1} > py Paeantin? 0 delevates } Prasids 
itive as possible. It is to have nine 1-6 PLM Rece} nm to delega z= 
. . ay - ] « ‘ ha » @ ] +*s 
resent State Board of Ed and Mrs, Alderman at the President H 
a . 8 P.M ‘*The shadow of the builder l 
s onlv six The members are i: 
} g t resented he amphitheatre 
l l rel esentatives , ¢ the 
! , f ‘ ] , f +] + 
povpee Of tae 6 Thursday, June 2 
I , , = the genera Se ; 
I A.M Exercises jn Cabell Ha Address by 
‘ + 4 } ] hy , 
edu the sta snou d His Ex eney Sir Auckland Geddes. Brit sh An 
the ds repres tatives of the pe 1] bassador to the United States A ddrene 4 
t im the ls of professional eduecat H ra John Basset Moore. ’8 ( 
expert University. 
Grover ) Nyy P =\ | = . P.M Pilgrimag to Monticello ( = 
7 | the ra i,ot } ‘ hi] ‘ rr rativy exereises in honor of the ‘‘ Father of the 
' , . , University 
$5,216,110 d the funds are to becon . ve 
} ] 1 . 1 7 ) PLM Dinner to legates nA d 
7 { té + » ¢ \ rs - 
. = guests at the rotunda 
I I" thia SL1LOO.000) alone being for the 
chers retirement system. Friday, June 3 


THE CENTENNIAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVER. 11 a.M. Final exercises and conferring of de 
SITY OF VIRGINA grees in Cabell Hall. Announcement of Centen 


[ue Centennial of the University of Vir- nial Endowment Fund. Address by the President 


nia will be celebrated from May 31 to Jun Edwin A. Alderman, of the University. 


1 The preliminary progran is follows: > P.M, Meetings of the alumni in departmental 
he prelimina rogram 1s as follows: 


Tuesday, May 31 1.30 P.M. Band concert on the lawn. 

ll A.M Exercises in commemoration of th: 6.30 P.M, Alumni barbecue with delegates and 
influence of the Univers ty of Virginia in the re faculties as guests. 

ligious life of the nation, Cabell Hall. Address by 9 P.M. Fireworks and torchlight parade with 
the Rev, William Alexander Barr. ’92. review on the lawn. 
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OF THE NUMBER 


AT CORNELL 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


OF 
UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS 


. ° 
COM MITTEE twelve members of the fa 
Cor University has made the follow- 
] 7 ery + 
ad e t } rd rus = 
T Pr ecture law l « nneering and 
: £ ring, , 
rtments f arts and sciences a moderat 
@< the mber ft st nts 18 pern ss 
resent stafl and equipment and W i 
} - + + ' + > + 
< ieter < qua 5 
‘ fF ¢ ré | 
M nic ! < i eng vy al 
, 
r rw i iT i to give 
etr ’ " the resent staff ’ 
+ + +} et ents now ¢ rolled 
| the departments not already e! ywied 
excent those tione par 
t! ! st DY le space avallabie tor 
s and ra I s vy the 
é r ses 
' 
’ < s¢ & 
’ = ~ ro ~ 
\ tl wholes 
« esar\ ’ 
T - 
. i ffix n+ satisfa ? r 
« I . ecia 
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en a r r 
S < ey; é 
s W | s st 
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1 ra 
t lity | rt r 
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‘ , ad re eftr 7 
indred r ‘ l hres indred 
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d forty t It \ f 
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mineted ta 
edu 
\ nas 


t ten a 
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Presiden 
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ld this offic 
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Centra 


TH 


usetts 


Missouri, 


1diministrat 


Institut 


Dr. Ernest Fox 
i W be Ss 
Nik s"s shes 
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Dr. J r 
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snglish, Dr. Carl Ruediger, Miss L. H 
and Selden M. Ely. 
Dr. F. A 


in the 


MaGruper, professor of political 
Oregon A 


summer in 


gricultural C 
’ 1 


Eur pe co 


political information for urses In compara- 
tive governments and international relations 
and material for completion of a book now it 


preparation on “* Thi 
is governed.” 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY AND 
COMMUNITY 


THE ITS 


respo dent 


the growth of 


rapid 


recently established extension departme nt in 
the University of Kentucky, whose purpose is 
to carry education in larger measure to those 
people in the state who, for various reasons, 
can not take work in residence at the univer- 
ty, The Strollers, the student dramatic club 
f this institution, has received not less t} 
nine requests from remote parts of Kentucky 
to give in as many towns their annual play 
which was giv n Lexington the nights 


In every instance, requests for these 
‘ bodies which based 
for these performances 
to cooperate witl 
university in its now popular plan of exten 
These « 


mmunications es 


‘f desire on the 


munities to establish closer contact betwee 
them and the university, and made the sug 
gestion that they b lieved such contact ild 


best be 


of the university in touch with prospective stu- 


established by bringing actual students 
through th. 


As an evi- 


dence of university appreciation of this pur 


various communities 


dents in 
medium of publie entertainment. 
pose, in the case of the few engagements that 
the club entered into, the university coun 
ng also. 
student 


impossible not to accede t 


agreed to send the university band al: 
It is regrettable that demand upon 


) more 


; : ; 
time makes it 


of such requests. 





(VoL. XITI 


No 


In view of this happy situation, 


this and other student organizati tal 


ms, no 
glee clubs, band and other entertainment e1 


in the university, are consideri: 


terprises 


seriously the advisability of forming next 


year clubs of entertainers with the view 


making short trips during week-ends, ext 


The 


cially presented to un 


class hours. matter has not yet been off 


versity authorities, | 
permission t 


1921 


students ask 


‘ ; 
are planni 


iat end for the session of 


1922 
One element of student work in the u 
sity that has led to a desir n the part of t 


publie for 


1 ° 
closer contac Wi 


+} } ] } 
within the last two years, has been the Littk 


Theatre, which has been used by the com 
munity as well as by the students themselves 


ction that has accentuated 


Another fun 


terest in remoter parts of the state has been t 


establishir 


ig of a series of interscholastie d 
,' 
much wider bas 


bates and athletics 


¢ 


upon a 


rmerly obtained here. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICANIZATION 


American educati 


ns 
And well it m 


THe great problem of 
is Americanization. 


World War and succeeding event 


have proved to us that while physical assimila 


to d iv 


be: for the 


tion, even in some degree politieal assimilia 


tion, of the immigrant is relatively eas 


intellectual assimilation is extraordinari 


The 


among men and women of purely 


difficult. same events, showed that 


also, 
American 


descent and tradition there was no _ large 


understanding of the significance and valu 
of our basic governmental policies and pur 
poses. “Government of the people, by the 
was a catch phrase 


“ Al 


was an 


people, for the people ” 


uttered lightly, but seldom analyzed. 


men ereated free and equal’ 


axiom of our political practise, but was never 
The 


Monroe Doctrine was a document, for which 


are 


appraised for real meaning or import. 
every American was willing to argue, if not 
few had ever read. “100 
the 


to die, but which 


cent. Americanism” became im- 


per 
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1 ery, but none could define it. The deficiencies as e A ens have 
1 were set to lead the blind. been blamed up. ar ee 
| remedy this de fect we have sought to Sabbath. ur ixness S members of the 
mass patriotism through the teaching church, or our non-member » in a religious 
A{mericanization in the publie schools; but (often an evang rear { 
r f ire wit nass religion did not tion } £ 3 i ! be 
9 ; ; irae nd diverse groups wou d in s ( irs l \ t I . 
, menable t mass patriotism pre nd relig T sepa yr Re 
| the same Ww et s ve found gion must part é ! 
le imat 1 of t t speeches and the cerned t} ropagat log , 
tion of civic creeds did not restore our with d it , ' G 
tism any more than the reading of the head Phe must set it the 
evived our 1 S Ss nd, since the res tor tween God and 1 S , 
(mericanism 3s gue of definition se must til ment s e 
iis ered t iT ( yas ipparenti* I I cr ns nad i te { 
material dealing wit the theme, at t 1 dis e tormatio1 f sects | 
ne which the average teacher could un e g - . | S f 
1 sé Such as was vrougnt to lhgut (met I itor thie ‘ | . I 
story, literature, civies, economics, 01 ) are not rm s-minded, and there ar 
e other subject. So we have contented many such in the eountry It s obtr . 
selves by talking much and doing littl unfair to brand these people as unpatriotic 
he result that Americanization programs beeause thev refuse t submit themselves to ' 
.rgely in the discard or in the hands of religious coercion. The unjustness of euch & 
e to whom they do not belong course becomes st more apparent when we 
the face f these failures it would be pre remember that cornerstone { ir gover? 
ption for m ) rus! vhere others have ment is religious freedom and 1 rance ind 
d stumbling!ly I shall, therefore, not at that there is in this country no established 
pt the task of posit e and minute ly exact churel I inally, suci an attitude tends t 


ition, but content myself with negative ward a dangerous internal division; for in 
lemonstration of two errors, to me funda-_ this country there are certain church organi 


ental errors, in our Americanizing pro zations which resent proselyting among their 


grams, and with the offering of a general members, and so must assume an attitude of 
nstructive policy. hostility toward any program of Americani 
The campaign for Americanization (or zation which invades what th rightly feel 
triotism) rallied to its support two im- is their own private domain guaranteed them 
ortant forces in our national life—the school by the Constitution rhe immigrants among 


nd the church. When the former failed or whom much of this church work is done, are 
gged in the battle, the latter, together with also likely to be alienated since many of them 


Y. M. CU. A., continued the fight with are already members f the Romar r Orthe 





rtain commendable vigor. For this, praise is dox communions and can not in genera Ik 
lue them within limits. But they have done’ with favor upon conversion to it they cor 
definite harm to the cause; for these organi- sider as a heresy. Others, too, belonging to 
itions have given to the term a certain pecu- the Jewish faith are likely to resent the inter 

ir definition which it should not have if the ference. 

mpaign for Americanism is to be effective. To correct the error it is not necessary that 
They have asserted patriotism and religious the church abandor ts pian of rehgi 


vival to be one and the same. All our revival. nor that it cease its effort t urd 
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e among religious minded yp. e re 
gion mav be econdu e ft good citizenship 
religion is no sine q n of pati Ss} 

Che second mistak been made by the 
educators who have med that Americani 
mation deala witl body of facts specificalls 
different ane fogethe tf Trom = tnose f 
other subjects This is not the case If w 
abiure t Ss Perro! nd LIyMOT Amer eanl 
zation T t 3 ibiec } t i met} id o! 
teac} ng cert I ect nN tte! Sl a | 
believe, find plenty of mate l ready at hand 

Amet tion must instan¢ dea 
first of with the basie and underlying pri 
eiples upon wW ch this government is built 
These are to be found in the Deelaration of 
Independenes nd in the Constitution. The 
study may spread further into the fields of 
legislation, particularly those 1 social and 
economie nature, and ay emp! SIS upon the 
duty of the government toward its citizenship. 
It may, lik wise, concern Lts¢ f with the 
machinery of government—national, state, 
county and town—and here it should seek to 


rouse the student to a sense of his intimate 


relationship to, and his personal responsibility 
for that detailed 


lessons and teaching 


government. To outline 
methods by which such 


should be done is not my purpose. ‘That is a 


duty for the teacher of civics. But no doubt 


. .. os 
ching ot ti 


can exist that a proper tea \is sub- 
ject with a stress upon the duties of citizen- 
ship is a necessary part of any Americaniza- 
tion 

In like 


emphasizing certain facts, throwing others in 


program. 

manner, the teacher of history by 
bold relief, indicating causes and results—in 
other words, by teaching the philosophy of 
can make 
but 


history rather than the bare facts 


his subject, not only more interesting, 


even of vital import in the lives of his stu- 


For so thev will come to see their own 


dents. 


decade or period as a part of a continuously 


developing whole, and not as an_ isolated 


time. They can thus be brought 


moment of 
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to sense their relationship to what has gor 
betTore, ft fe the continuance of tradit 
even in new forms, and to find in history 
its study those very inspirations which n 
for Americanism in its broadest and | 
= nse 

Che field of literature, moreover, offers t 
rreat Mportunities + s directior | 
teaching of English to foreigners is fund 
ment mportant, but it involves quest : 


too mplicated for diseussion here Ever 
mong 0 native students, however, 1 

study f terature fords abundant mati 

cn a he er interested in Americanizat 

| The mas ! st if ! liter ry stud 2 

been directed toward esthetic ppreciat 

failed to comprehend. For the purposes 

Americar ition tl esthetic may be a f 
nd the emphasis thrown upon the ideas ar 
cle 3s eX “essed vith in effort t noint 

} . ther are signifi nt of thy An 

3) Suel plan may take tl ti 

ny ? ‘ realy 2 wT } at; x ‘ Vid ‘ y y 
even geography; but after a t t 3 
! tgrowth of life, and life is intimat 
nnected in many of its spects with histor 
Vics economics ar d eve! or er mh Ir + 

mate study of a single essay, oration, or poet 


may thus consume much time; but the thor 


ough study will be repaid by a full under 
standing and a fuller appreciation. And the 
real gain for literature—a feeling that met 
write for a reason—will he enhanced by thi 
gain for Americanism—a high sense of t 


ideals for which patriots should stand. 


D. ubtless 


defects, for partisanship and class 


such a plan as this has some 
prejudice 
are still likely to beecloud the vision, but by 
concentration on basic principles the teach¢ 
should be able to steer clear of dangers. 
anyway, teachers and students, having 
right to 


bad 


Every new subject, however, is a 


ought to have the express 
Doubtless, 
first result. 


first badly taught for want of a method, a: 


also, much teaching will a 


every new method is badly bungled for want 
Practise brings greater per 


Americanizing 


of familiarity. 


fection. And in this new 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STA- 


TISTICS 


PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


THE MARKET FOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


: 1 
ign eachers among 


College of Wash 


that are ikely te be 


i 


cate to prospective h 
State ington 


tions open tO 


thi posi 
1 1 1 1 
them when they seek p 


results 


t t tl ! ndicate a condition existing 1n 
ither states 
The State Supe ntendent’s Ofhes pub shes 
bi-annually a High-Sel | Directory \ ( 
ts, among other things, the name of each 
high sel | the names of the members of the 
TA 
/ ht ( mi f s H h Schools 
English . 13) 1.5 1.3 


Social Science 
Mathematics 


ocience > 1.0 3.5 4 
Foreign Language 6.0; 1.9) 1.2 s 
Agriculture 1.0 0 l 7 
Home Economics 1.9 7 7| 28 
Manual Arts l ‘ 6 
Commercial ) 3/ 1.0 2 
Music 1 3 0 1 
Physical Education 0 3 5 5 


Art 0) 0 0) l 


Total teachers 


number of 
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high schools for their instructional staffs, 
and, more especially, for inexperienced teach 
ers. A second source of information lies in 


the calls for teachers received by the Appoint 


ments Committee of the Washington Stat 
College to July 1, for the school vear 1920 


1921, a 
Dini ie 
Tabul 


tabulation of which is shown below 


mn has been effected to show 


atl 


prevailing teaching combinations; 


the whole number of high-school 


centage of 


teachers who are teac! ing each combinati nm: 
and the amount of experience, first, for high 
schools having 


ind 


than ten teachers. 


ten or less than ten teachers 


second, for schools having more 


nigh 


Also, tl ec ealls for 1 


eachers 


received by the Appointments Committee have 


teach ng com 


indicate the 


bv 


arrang< d to 


asked for 


heen 


binations superintendents and 
I 





: = 8 S ~ = = 
) 0 1.9 l 5 4 1) 0 tS 15.0 7.5 
’ 0 7 } 3 3 ; 0 1.5 10.1 7.6 
| l 7 sS 1.0 0 5 0 , a 10.3 7.0 
S 7 2.0 6 2 l 5 ] 2.4 10.8 6.2 
Q ( l 6 2 0 0 2.0 10.4 6.6 
0 0 5 0 0 0 l 9.4 1.9 
6 0 I 0 3 1 5 0 7.3 OS 3.1 
l ) 0} 6.1 2 0; 1.5] 0} 5.1 #1) 2.5 
6 0 2| 7.0 2 9 0 7.0 35) 2.5 
2 0 1 0 2} 146 2 2 1.5 1.7) 1.2 
0 l 5} 1.5 2 2 7 0 7 gS 2.6 
) 0 0 ) 0 » 0 f) 3 0 


1,016 


33.6 


Giving instruction in one field per cent. 
Giving instruction in two fields 38.6 per cent. 
Giving instruction in three fields 16.3 per cent. 
Giving instruction in four or more fields. 10.9 per cent. 


faculty, the subjects taught, and the amount 


se data were 


of experience in each case, The 


tables below. 


tabulated and appear in tft 


Since practically every hi 
the of 
cluded, it is obvious that a definite idea may 


be the of 


rh-school teaching 


position in state Washington is in- 


regarding demands the 


obtained 


should be read: Of all the 
teachers employed in high schools having an 
staff of 
teach 


cent. teach English and one or more of the 


This table 


instructional ten or fewer teachers, 


3.8 per cent. English alone; 4.3 per 


social sciences; 1.5 per cent. teach English 


Total per cent. teaching 


and mathematics. 














lish and subjects from one other field, 15. 


In the right-hand column is found the per- 
centage teaching English and subjects from 
two other fields (7.8 per cent.). 

In order to facilitate tabulation, the specific 
but 


captions found in the table. 


subjects were not listed were arranged 


inder the For 


example, “English” includes composition, 


ral expression, literature and other subjects 


monly listed under this heading; “ For- 
ign Language” includes Latin, French and 
Spanish. 

Of the 1,016 teachers, 33.6 per cent., or 


pproximate lv one third, teach in a single 


held. From Table I. it be that 


eachers of commercial objects are most likely 


will seen 
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right-hand columns will reveal how small is 


the teacher, into 


going 
or fewer, 


probability that the 


a high school having a faculty of ten 


will be assigned the subject for which he has 
presumably been prepared in college. The 
smaller the high school, the greater the prob 
ability that he will handle diverse lines of 
work. 

It will also be seen that schedules are 
assigned with little regard for “ standard” 


combinations. English is more frequentls 


taught in connection with foreign languages 
| (4.5 


(5 per cent.) and the social sciences 


per 


in connection with 


TABLE Il 





Teaching Coaomt tions in High Schools « f 

| & x 4 

12 ¥% a 
@€i/2|s/]e:/6s 
2/3) 8) 2/58 

-_ y. «. Th — 
English ,8) 1.1 5 2! 2.2 
Social Science RiRS 6/ 1.3 6 
Mathematics 5} .6) 94) 1.4 4 
science 2; 1.3) 1.4] 84 1 
Foreign Language 23 6 i l 1.3 
Agriculture 0 0 0 3 0 
Home Economics ? 0 3 l 0 
Manual Arts l 0 2 0 0 
( mmercial 3 0 2 0 l 
Music 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Physical Education 2 4 1 3 0 
Art 0 0 0 0 0 

Total number of teachers 
Giving instruction in one field 
Giving instruction in two fields 


Giving instruction in three fields 


Teaching industrial subjects alone 


Voeational directors 


In charge of study hall, lunchroom 


Read in same manner as Table 


to handle work in their own field only; but 
that, even so, nearly half give instruction in 
one or two other fields. Home economics and 
manual training show from the standpoint of 
this table considerable specialization; there 
s in each case, however, a considerably larger 
additional 


percentage handling one or two 


lines of work. Further scrutiny of the three 





cent.), and mathematics 
science (3.5 per cent.). These are, however, 
the only two-field combinations which stand 
More than Ten Teachers (by Pe nt 8 
£ p z b s 
sis| « 3 : = - 
= 5 < Ss ta) . oa os 
5 s € 3 2 zo BE 
S © S a ~ 75 < E as as 
t = - Ec s ~S ~ a< =@ = ¢ 
» - > 7 ny « - ~ = = 
< = 2 - 2 | Be < = s s 
0 2 l ; 0 4 0 14.58 4s Q 
0 0 0 0 0 i l wal 4.1 1.0 
0 3 2 2 0 l 0 0.5 ,.7 1.3 
3 l 0 0 0 ; 0 RO 3.7 v 
0 0 0 ] 0 0 0 9.3 3.4 l 
3 0 0 0 0 l 0 ; 4 ; 
0' 754 0 l 0 0 0 7.5 7 0 
0 0! 4.8 0 0 0 4.5 7 l 
0 l 0' 108 0 l 0} 10.5 s 9 
0 0 0 0: 24 0 l 2.5 l 0 
1 0 3 1 0| 4 0 42) 1 
0 0 0 0 l 0 19 1.9 2 
1,012 
R12 per cent 
12.1 per cent 
1.8 per cent 
2.7 per cent 
: » per cent 
, library, et 1.8 per cent 
I. 
out with any prominence. The commonest 


three-field combinations are English, foreign 


language and social science (2.1 per cent.) ; 


and English, science and social science (1.2 


per cent.). Sometimes three or four in 
stances are found of a three-field combina 
tion; more often, only one or two, making 
tabulation impossible. In home economics, 
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for instance, 70 teachers (7.0 per cent.) teach 
no other subject; and where a teaching com- 


bination is found, one of the sciences 18 


taught more frequently than anything else. 
There are, however, among 31 home eco- 


nomics teache rs, 19 different three tield com- 
binations. 
Of the 


having an instructional staff of ten or fewer, 


teachers in Washington high schools 


approximately one ninth are teaching in four 


or more fields. For the most part such com- 


binations are found in the schools which do 


TABLE 


Teaching Coml f nS Reque sted 
lege 
2 8 : 
e 4| {4 

s T. = 2 =] 

sia!) 8/| 3/2 

“ e + Sis 

_ 7. «. r _ 
lenglish ‘ : 4.6 2.0 a | 3.4 
Social Science 3.1 1.8 1.8 6 
Mathematics , 3: 1.8 3.1! 4.3 
Science 6 i Bet | Behl a3 
Foreign Language 1.0 6 9! 1.2) 2 
Agriculture 0 0; 1.5 
Home Economics 3.1 12) 1.2; 2.8; 2 
Manual Arts 3 9 9, 3.1 
Commercial 6; 1.2) 1.2; 13.2] 1.3 
Music 0 0 3 
Physical Education 0 9 9} 2.5 
Art 0 0 0 0 


Total number of calls 

For teachers in one field 
For teachers in two fields 
For teachers in three fields 
For teachers in 


give four years of high-school work, 


although instances not infrequently oceur in 


not 


the larger schools of this group. In a two- 
teacher school, accredited for two years’ work, 
the 


ancient 


following combinations were found: 


history, medieval and modern his- 
tory, spelling, music, writing, botany, agri- 
culture; and English, algebra, geometry, gen- 
eral science. 

It is seen that a satisfactory state of affairs 
exists in the larger high schools. The num- 


ber of sections and the array of subjects per- 


mit specialization on the part of the staff. It 
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in Calle Rece ved by A ppointme nis ( 
by Percentages) 


guage 


four or more fields ne 
Read in the same manner as Tables I. and II, 
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is interesting to note that the well-marked 
combinations are English and foreign lan 


guage; science and mathematics; science and 
social science; and English and social science. 
A point the table 
within these fields specialization is fairly com 


plete. A 


not revealed by is that 


foreign language teacher, for in 


often instructs in Latin or 


stance, more 
French alone, and is less often called upon 


to teach both. 


Perhaps among these schools instances may 


be found where subjects are being taught 


Ill 


‘'ommittee, Washington State Col- 








2 3|8| 2 z eg 3 
= = ia c = a? s 
3 ° $ FI © ec "3 “z 
Bi 8| 3) 8| & Bs! S@ | 34 
<| & a - A Be < i e 
3; 3.1 3 6 3 0 0 1.6 12.0 3.7 
81 i323 ] 0 3 0 0 1.8 7.9 28 
0 1.2 9 12 0 18 0 3.1 12.4 1.0 
1.5 2.8 3.1 1.2 3 1.2 0 7.4 16.2 1.9 
0 28 3113 0 0 0 2.5 11.0 3.1 
1.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 1.8 1.5; 3.7 
0 98 0 3 9 3 6 9.8 12.9 ; 
0 0 f 3 0; 1.2] 32 6 6.7) 2.8 
0 3 6| 5.2 a 0 3 5.2 5.7 Q 
0 9g 0 = ? 0 0 2.2 2.1 6 
0 3 1.2 0 0 0 0 0 1.9 1.2 
0 ; 4 0 0 0 ‘ 6 6 1) 
347 
39.6 per cent 
16.9 per cent 
9.3 per cent. 
‘.2 per cent. 


without 
unlikely, however, that assignments are 


adequate college preparation; it is 
not 
more carefully made and that the proportion 
of teachers handling work for which they are 
unprepared is therefore less than in the case 
of the smaller high schools. 

It will be noticed that the distribution of 
percentages in this table is approximately the 
same as that in Table I. The percentage of 
calls for teachers in a single field is slightly 
larger, but in all probability this would be 
offset the 
final adjustment 


are assigned, for 
that 


schedules 


often 


when 


means some 








it 











acher takes an extra subject or two. The 
large number of calls for science teachers is 
n ticeable. 

In one respect the graph is inaccurate. 
Che failure to show the percentage of teachers 

ing no experience will be noticed. Very 

w teachers were listed in the High School 
Directory as having no experience; the 


wount of experience was omitted, or begin- 


rs were credited with a year’s experience. 


The blank space on the base of the graph 
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high schools. The median years’ experienc 
for teachers in the or! ip of smaller high 


} 


SCHOOLS 18 oO: for eC eachers I he large? 


high schools, 8 From this and the data 
given in Table I. it is seen that the boy or 
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years of Service 


Fig. 1. Years of Service in Smaller High Schools 
Schools 


shows the number of teachers listed in the 
Directory as having no experience and the 
number for whom the amount of experience 
was not given. It can not be stated with any 
degree of accuracy, therefore, how many were 
employed for the first time; it is also prob- 
able that many credited with two years’ ex- 
perience are teaching their second year. 
The graph shows that the inexperienced 
teacher goes into the small high school, and 


that he remains there from two to five years 


before securing a position in one of the larger 
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girl attending the small high scho is taught 
by teachers having in 50 per cent. of the cases 
little or no experience, and who are in 65 per 
cent. of the cases giving instruction two or 
more fields. The smaller the high sel » Line 
worse conditions become. 
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_ — Tea or hess Teachers 
More then Ra Teachers 


Compared with Years of Service in Larger Higl 


The points with regard to experience de 
rived from the graph are in accord with the 
placements made by the Appointments Com 
mittee. Very rarely Is an inexperienced 
graduate of the Washington State College 
placed in one of the larger high schools. This 
statement could without doubt be made of 
the graduate s of many other institutions At 
the University of Washington 126 teachers 
were placed in the high schools of Washing 
ton for the school-year 1916-17. Of these, 81 


per cent. went to high schools employing ten 


606 


or fewer teachers, while 52.4 per cent. went 


schools with five or fewer teachers. 


to high 
Only 20 per cent. of the calls received were 
for teachers of a single subject. The largest 


teachers of 


number of calls were for home 

economics, manual training, commercial work 

and English, in order.’ 
Incidentally, Tables I. 


upon the type of work done in Washington 


and II. throw light 


Judging by the percentage of 
fields, the work is 
The 


cur- 


high schools. 
teachers. in the various 


predominantly “ academic” in nature. 


‘commercial ” is the only well-marked 
riculum purporting to be vocational in na- 
a stretch of the imagi- 


that it 


ture, and it is only by 


cases may be called 


The 


typical commercial curriculum are bookkeep- 


nation in 


some 


“ vocational.” special courses in the 


ing, stenography, typewriting, commercial 
arithmetic, and business English. 


within reach of a large 


Courses in 
home economics are 
majority of the high school girls of the state, 
and courses in manual training within reach 
of a large number of the boys. Forty-four of 
the smaller and 12 of the larger high schools 
list teachers of agriculture, and in the larger 
high find 27 
giving their time to industrial work, and 3 
The Smith-Hughes 


schools we teachers who are 
to vocational guidance. 
teachers were not designated. 

Music, art, and physical education occupy 
minor The larger high 
usually make an effort to have at least one 
instruction 


positions. schools 


who devotes his time to 
Art 
Even though a law was passed in 1919 re- 


teacher 


in music. is found only occasionally. 


quiring at least 90 minutes of physical edu- 


cation per week, only 13.4 per cent. of all the 
teachers in small high schools give instruction 
in physical education, and only 0.7 per cent. 
devote all their time to this The 
situation is much better in the larger high 
schools, but one can not escape the conviction 
that even here physical education is neglected. 


we rk. 


1 Koos, Leonard V., and Woody, Clifford, ‘‘ The 
Training of Teachers in the Accredited High 
Schools of Washington,’’ Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
1919, Part I., pp, 213-257. 
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Summary and Conclusions.—The inexperi 
enced teacher goes into the small high sch 
where the chances are two to one that he will 
be required to teach subjects in two or more 
fields. The proportion varies with the differ 
ent subjects, being noticeably less in the ea 
home economics 


° . 1 
of commercial work, 


manual training, but considerably more 
the case of some of the other subjects. FY r 
instance, the chances are nearly four to one 


that the English teacher will handle some 
other subject; ten to one for the teacher of 
social science; ete. 

The beginning teacher may expect to put in 
at least two or three years in the smaller high 
schools; and conversely, the smaller high 
schools may expect the larger high schools to 
draw their best teachers as long as the pres 
ent differences in salary schedules and social 
advantages continue. 

Superintendents should recognize standard 
teaching ask for 


Moreover, they should exercise more care in 


combinations and them. 
assigning schedules; one is tempted to assert 
that 
training 


emphasis is placed upon academic 


less 


than upon administrative conven- 


ience. College departments charged with 
training high-school teachers need to provide 
whereby in addition to a 
major subject, at least 
taken. With three exceptions, standard com- 


binations do not exist in Washington high 


an arrangement 


one minor may be 


schools, and under such circumstances teach- 
ing is certain to be poor. 

That home economics and manual training 
teachers are able, in a comparatively large 
number of instances, to confine their work to 
their special field, is accounted for by the 
fact that in addition to the regular high- 
school work they often instruct seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes. This that a 
six-six plan of organization would be helpful. 
The objection that a teacher can not adapt 
his methods to pupils of such a wide range of 
offset by the 


suggests 


maturity would certainly be 
factor of specialized training. 
Ausrey A. DouGLass 
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